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eideigger (1977) has portrayed the historical accomplishment o! 
Hi. particularly Western scientific and technological conscious: 
ness, techné, as inextricably linked to our separation and progressive 
estrangement from the ground of Being here in the West. Throughout 
the world, now including China and the East, this Western conscious- 
ness is beckoning and threatening a usurpation of traditional spiritual 
orent-ations with its occidental nihilistic will-to-power in the guise of 
global economic and technological development. At this historical 
moment when some in the West have come to see the great danger of 
our unbridled technological enthusiasm to the entire planetary eco- 
system, traditional cultures are beginning to be seen as repositories of 
deep wisdom whose stores may help lead us to wise solutions to the 
extraordinary problems we face. The spiritual, philosophical, and 
psychological disciplines developed in the East are likely to be among 
the richest of these traditional stores of wisdom. 

Traditional Chinese thought, with its central focus of living in har- 
mony with nature and the cosmos seems particularly suited to provid- 
ing a rich soil for a more deeply rooted and profound development of 
an ecological consciousness sufficient to provide redress for our 
planet’s wounded state. 

At the end of his forward to Richard Wilhelm’s translation of The I 
Ching, Carl Jung wrote: 
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Like a part of nature, .. . (The J Ching) waits until it is discovered. 
It offers neither facts nor power, but for lovers of self-knowledge, 
of wisdom—if there be such—it seems to be the right book. To 
one person its spirit appears as clear as day; to another, shadowy 
as twilight; to a third, dark as night. He who is not pleased by it 
does not have to use it, and he who is against it is not obliged to 
find it true. Let it go forth into the world for the benefit of those 
who can discern its meaning. (p. xxxix) 


Jung’s characterization of The I Ching as “like a part of nature... 
offer(ing) neither facts nor power” is in clear opposition to the West- 
ern technological/scientific modus operandi in which mountains of 
facts are manipulated in the service of gaining power over an adver- 
sary, whether that adversary is a competing company, political state, 
or nature herself. Jung’s characterization of the range of en/ighien- 
ment experienced by readers of The J Ching as “clear as day... 
shadowy as twilight;»(and) dark as night” recalls not only 
Kirkegaard’s dictum that “truth is subjectivity”, but also that truth is 
revelatory and not a judgment made by our mind. In William Barrett’s 
explication of Heidegger’s thought, he develops the idea that a fun- 
damental consequence of the Western accomplishment of the scien- 
tific frame of reference and making the entire natural world an ob- 
ject of study and manipulation is the loss of the ability to experience 
the more profound truth that is revealed when one is not cut off 
from the natural world but is in harmony with the 7ao, Barrett wrote: 


The Greeks detached beings from the vast environing 
ground of Being. This act of detachment was accompanied by a 
momentous shift in the meaning of truth for the Greeks, a shift 
which Heidegger pinpoints as taking place in a single passage in 
Plato's Republic, . . . the allegory of the cave. The quality of 
unbiddenness had been considered the mark of truth; but with 
Plato in that passage truth came to be defined . . . as the correct- 
ness of an intellectual judgment. Truth henceforth resided in the 
human intellect insofar as that intellect judged truly about things. 
By adopting this meaning of truth as the primary and essential 
one, the Greeks were able to develop science, the unique and 
distinguishing characteristic of Western civilization . . . The great 
historical parting of the ways between Western and Eastern man 
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came about because each made a different decision as to what 
truth is. (p. 230-231) 


Thinking about these issues, I took The J Ching and, in the paradox 
(to the Western mind) of meaningful chance which centrally serves as 
the way in which its wisdom is delivered, opened to K’un/The 
Receptive. The judgment of this hexagram reads: 


The receptive brings about sublime success, furthering 
through the perserverance of a mare. If the superior man under- 
takes something and tries to lead, he goes astray; but if he 
follows, he finds guidance. 


Feminists in general and eco-feminists in particular have argued 
that our world’s environmental degradation, pervasive militarism, and 
the extreme social and economic inequality both within and between 
modern nation states are all a function of the male-dominant, pater- 
nalistic consciousness in technologically advanced societies. The femi- 
nists’ remedy for this panoply of social and environmental ills is the 
same as that counselled by the oracle of The I Ching: 


The receptive brings about sublime success, 
Furthering through the perserverance of a mare. 


This suggests that yin, receptivity, and a strong femininity evoked by 
the image of the mare needs to be integrated into the overly yang and 
masculine technological consciousness. The counsel of The I Ching 
suggests that this greater receptivity and feminization of our Western 
scientific and technological consciousness is a foundational prerequi- 
site for ecological, political, and social healing. Heidegger’s (1966) 
thought—that the greatest danger to the planet is that we will become 
unable to think in any other than a calculative, representational man- 
ner and that we will forget how to think meditatively, receptively, 
prayerfully—is also affirmed by this particular counsel. 
Lasked The I Ching more formally, using the coin oracle: 


How can this integration of these ancient stores of wisdom 
into the modern scientific frame of reference take place? 
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The I Ching answered with Ch’ien/The Creative with a changing 
line in the fourth place. This hexagram, as contrasted with K’un/The 
Receptive discussed aboved, is made up solely of yang, or mascu- 
line, lines. It seems here that The I Ching is offering a paradoxical 
counsel — that the way to bring about an integration of the feminine 
and receptive into modern technological consciousness is through 
the full development of the archetypal male spirit. But this apparent 
paradox is actually in keeping with an essential precept of The I 
Ching that the full development of all processes in both the natural 
and human world engender its opposite, as the full development of 
day brings night, the full development of winter brings summer, or 
in this case, the full development of the masculine brings about the 
feminine. In the commentary on this hexagram Ch’ien/The Creative, 
The I Ching says: 


When all the lines are nines (meaning that the male energies 
working in every aspect of the issue at hand are fully mature), it 
means: There appears a flight of dragons without heads. Good 
fortune. When all the lines are nines, it means that the whole 
hexagram is in motion and changes into the hexagram K’un, The 
Receptive, whose character is devotion. The strength of the Cre- 
ative and the mildness of the Receptive unite. Strength is indi- 
cated by the flight of dragons, mildness by the fact that their 
heads are hidden. This means that mildness in action joined to 
strength of decision bring good fortune. 


The changing line in the fourth place offers additional insight in 
meeting our present historical challenge: 


Wavering flight over the depths. No blame. A place of transi- 
tion has been reached, and free choice can enter in. A twofold 
possibility is presented to the great man: he can soar to the 
heights and play an important part in the world, or he can 
withdraw into solitude and develop himself. He can go the way 
of the hero or that of the holy sage who seeks seclusion. There is 
no general law to say which of the two is the right way. Each one 
in this situation must make a free choice according to the inner 
law of his being. If the individual acts consistently and is true to 
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himself, he will find the way that is appropriate for him. This way 
is right for him and without blame. 


Rudolf Steiner felt that the very danger of the Western spiritless 
scientific and technological thinking contained within it as an inextri- 
cable aspect of its dangerousness the new possibility of human free- 
dom, that the very bifurcation and alienation of the human being from 
nature allowed the possibility of freedom for the human being to 
emerge. Steiner's vision that the deeper gift to humankind engen- 
dered by the emergence of scientific thinking in the West —this new 
greater possibility of human freedom—is strikingly affirmed by The I 
Ching’s response that, for our Western scientific frame of reference, “a 
place of transition has been reached, and free choice can enter in”. In 
one of his lectures Steiner said: 


In the beginning of earth evolution divine spiritual beings 
provided for us; they incorporated into the earth’s organization 


the soil, the climate, finally even the cultural life... . The gods 
had provided for mankind everything that was at hand in good 
order. This has essentially vanished in our time... . The cata- 


strophic character of our age is connected with this dissipation of 
the primeval, divine content and the creation of a new content by 
human beings on their own. (p. 224) 


The I Ching counsel—“Wavering flight over the depths . . . A place of 
transition has been reached and free choice can enter in’—is also 
consistent with Steiner’s thinking in an earlier lecture (p. 185)—“Men- 
tal life must emerge out of the chaotic substrata of man’s individual- 
ity.” That is, the “wavering” and implicitly the choice in our “flight 
over the depths” is a metaphor for our spiritual life’s and our emanci- 
pated ego’s emerging ability to choose whether or not to descend into 
the depths of the chaotic substrata, the archetypal unconscious source 
of our individuality. The I Ching’s advice in the fourth changing line in 
the first hexagram continues: 


A twofold possibility is presented to the great man: he can 
soar to the heights and play an important part in the world, or he 
can withdraw into solitude and develop himself. 
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This counsel suggests that the spirit of the division of the Buddhist 
spiritual stream into the Theravada and Mahayana schools is not 
fundamentally a schism or disagreement about which contains the 
truer essence of Buddha’s teachings, but more of a presaging and 
preparation for our present spiritual challenge when individual hu- 
man beings, conforming to the advice of The I Ching, “must make a 
free choice according to the inner law of his being”, a choice that is 
independent of one’s geographical and cultural residence. 

It is possible to envision that the awareness of this spiritual freedom 
of choice might bring about an extraordinary affirmation of cultural, 
ethnic and spiritual diversity in place of the world’s long history of 
ethnic-based spiritual animosities, since a greater diversity of spiritual 
paths would bring about a greater freedom of spiritual choice for 
everyone. 

In a long meditation on the meaning of technological thinking, 
Heidegger (1977) returned again and again to a stanza in one of 
Hélderin’s poems: “Where danger is, grows the saving power also.” 
Perhaps one healing seed already starting to take root in the soil of 
our dangerous confrontation with the essence of technology is this 
spiritual tolerance based on a new autochthony, rooted not in the soil 
of our native land and ethnic identity, but in the compassionate un- 
derstanding that the very existence of a variety of spiritual paths is a 
treasure enabling all of us greater freedom to develop our own unique 
individuality. The traditional Eastern spiritual streams continue flow- 
ing, and I feel grateful that I have been given the opportunity to drink 
and be led to some greater understanding by the spirit of the Tao 
coursing through The! Ching. Heidegger (1971) wrote: 


The word “way” probably is an ancient primary word that 
speaks to the reflective mind of man. The key word in Laotse’s 
poetic thinking is Zao, which “properly speaking” means way. 
But because we are prone to think of “way” superficially as a 
stretch connecting two places, our word “way” has all too rashly 
been considered unfit to name what 7ao says. Tao is then trans- 
lated as reason, mind, raison, meaning, logos. 


Yet Tao could be the way that gives all ways, the very source 
of our power to think what reason, mind, meaning, logos 
properly mean to say—properly, by their proper nature. Perhaps 
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the mystery of mysteries of thoughtful saying conceals itself in 
the word “way,” Tao, if only we will let these names return to 
what they leave unspoken, if only we are capable of this, to 
allow them to do so. Perhaps the enigmatic power of today’s 
reign of method also, and indeed preeminently, stems from the 
fact that the methods, not withstanding their efficiency, are after 
all merely the runoff of a great hidden stream which moves all 
things along and makes way for everything. All is way. (p.92) 


If the Aubris presently alligned with technological thinking could 
be fettered by an acknowledgement like this one from Heidegger that 
its methods “are merely the runoff of a great hidden stream which 
moves all things along’, that its wellspring and source is a mystery 
beyond words and concepts which Eastern sages have called Tao, 
Nirvana, Atman, Brabman—then technological thinking could drink 
again and renew itself from its source which is, following Heidegger 
(1968), a thinking that is simultaneously and originarily a thanking. If 
this could happen, technological thinking might as enthusiastically 
search for its proper limits and use as it now seeks to expand its scope 
and enhance its power. This tempered technological thinking could 
again create tools that serve us, like the hearth and the plow, rather 
than the present situation in which it has no sense of its proper limits 
and attempts to press human beings in the service of its own unbound 
will-to-power. 

How can we bridle technological thinking so that its power and 
method are harnessed to human designs? The I Ching counsels a 
completion of this powerfully yang, archetypally masculine impulse 
which inquires into all aspects of the physical world. As Odysseus’ last 
challenge was returning home, this maturing hero called science 
needs to turn the rigor and power of its examination lens in on itself, 
onto its foundational frames of reference. Under this examination, the 
objectivity of science may be seen not as fact, but as belief, This 
illusion of objectivity has had a heuristic value for the enterprise of 
science itself in that its promise of an objective method which 
eventually reveals all the secrets of the universe has secured many 
adepts exercising their central human longing for timeless and 
immutable truths. The illusion of scientific objectivity has enabled all 
who believe in it a measure of a feeling of immortality, but at a cost of 
damping or cutting off the desire for authentic religious experience. 
And yet the fact that the scientific method knows no cultural or 
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geographic boundaries may allow itself to serve as a prototype of a 
world religion whose ideology is vibrant and clear in every corner of 
the globe. As the objectivity of science is seen as illusory, those who 
surrendered their culture-bound spiritual rootedness for this faith in 
the scientific method as the ultimate arbiter of reality may be seen as 
having made a sacrifice that is redemptive. Perhaps this sacrifice—the 
suffering of their spiritual alienation—has engendered an even greater 
freedom for the individual human being to choose a religious 
discipline that “accords to the inner law of his being”, a choice that 
now—because of the spiritual sacrifice of all “believers” in science 
who uprooted their ethnic-grounded spiritual connectedness—is no 
longer bound by geographical, cultural, or historical residence. 

Once freed from Faustian inflation brought about by the projection 
of immortality-longings onto the body of science by believers in its 
ultimate objectivity, technological thinking will again become a ser- 
vant of humanity and able to create contemporary versions of 
life-affirming tools such as the plow and the hearth appropriate for 
our present historical situation. 
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